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Argentina 


Were a map of Argentina inverted on the west 
coast of North America, its 2,300-mile length would 
extend from San Diego in the United States to be- 
yond Juneau in Alaska, and Buenos Aires, the 
national capital, would fall at about the level of 
Portland, Oregon. This wedge-shaped country, the 
most prosperous in Latin America, with a per capita 
income equal to that of Finland or Czechoslovakia, 
is more than one-third the size of the United States, 
but has a population of only 19.8 million. It is 
dominated by “the city” and the Pampa, the prairie 
that lies behind it. 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD. Argentina’s prosper- 
ity under the leadership of the Pampa is a relatively 
recent phenomenon. Throughout the Spanish colo- 
nial period it was underpopulated, poor, and polit- 
ically fragmented—little more than an appendage 
of the wealthy Andean mining communities, which 
it provided with mules. Until the La Plata Vice- 
royalty was established in 1776 it was, in fact, a part 
of Peru. From Peru, Spaniards moved into the oasis 
scttlements in the northwest—Catamarca, Chilecito, 
San Luis, La Rioja, and Santiago del Estero—al- 
ready inhabited by a_ pre-Columbian population 
practicing irrigation farming and skilled in metal- 
working. 
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At about the same time, settlers crossed the Andes 
from Chile and founded San Juan and Mendoza. 
Because communications over the mountains were 
difficult and the southern passes were blocked by 
snow for five months out of the year, these commu- 
nities sought commercial relations with the inde- 
pendently-established towns of the La Plata Estuary, 
where a market awaited their wine and rum. Along 
the difficult ox-cart routes, on which travelers suf- 
fered from lack of water and from Indian attacks, 
two other centers, ‘Tucuman and Cordoba, grew up, 
the latter being the home of Argentina’s first uni- 
versity, founded in 1613. 

On the whole, the Indian-infested _ prairies, 
steppes, and deserts attracted few settlers during 
the first three centuries of Argentina’s existence; it 
remained a land of vast, unfenced estancias on 
which an estimated 80 million head of half-wild 
cattle grazed. These animals were hunted down and 
slaughtered for their hides which, with a small 
amount of jerked beef, constituted the area’s only 
exports. Port facilities at this time were nonexistent 
and Buenos Aires, known today as the “Paris of 
South America,” was a dirty, backward town of less 
than 50,000 inhabitants. 


THE REPUBLIC. This was the picture when, in 
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1816, Argentina declared its independence from 
Spain. During the following decades, poor commu- 
nications, an intense regionalism, and long-estab- 
lished traditions of personal independence, com- 
bined to keep this sprawling land in a turmoil. In 
the course of the civil wars that followed, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay broke away from the orig- 
inal La Plata Viceroyalty; and a war with Brazil 
sapped the country’s strength. Taking advantage of 
the confusion, the Indians increased the intensity 
of their raids, forcing many an outlying settler to 
withdraw. Finally, some measure of cohesion was 
established among the various armed forces and, 
in 1878 a campaign known as the “conquest of the 
desert” was launched, during which the Indians 
were, literally, exterminated. A few years later the 
Republic was definitely established, with its capital 
at Buenos Aires. 

The restoration of order was accompanied by 
three events which resulted in the country’s rapid 
evolution. First, the development (with British 
aid) of an efficient railroad network made it possi- 
ble to transport bulky, low value goods to the con- 
suming centers and ports, leading to the emergence 
of Argentina as one of the world’s greatest exporters 
of meat and grain, which today represent 55 and 40 
per cent of the country’s exports respectively. 

Second, the introduction of refrigeration ships 
in 1877 brought about the establishment of pack- 
ing plants and the subsequent shift to pure-bred 
cattle, accompanied by the fencing of the huge 
ranches. 

Lastly, a great wave of immigration, which 
reached its peak between 1900 and 1914 with the 
arrival of some 2 million people, mostly from Spain 
and Italy, began to give the country an effective 
population pattern. These new arrivals included 
a high proportion of farmers, who proceeded to 
apply their techniques to the plowing up of a large 
part of the Pampa in order to plant wheat, a crop 
which today still constitutes 60 per cent of the 
country’s grain exports. The effect of this on the 
traditional grazing activities was to intensify the 
cattle industry, which now comprises some 45 mil- 
lion head. About an equal number of sheep, d_-s- 
placed from the more productive grasslands, now 
graze in the less favored environments of Patagonia 
and the western mountains. 

For the western oases, the advent of the railroad 
was of major significance, making the east Argen- 


tine and overseas markets more accessible. New 
acres were planted in vineyards, sugar cane, Iruits, 


and vegetables, irrigation systems were improved 
and mechanized, and processing plants were built. 

Until recently, industrial development was con- 
fined almost exclusively to the processing of raw 
materials originating on the fields and ranges. Dur- 
ing World War I, a certain industrial expansion 
took place, but technical deficiencies and foreign 
competition caused it to be short-lived. It was only 
when faced with the shortages brought on by World 
War II that Argentina began seriously to think of 
diversifying industry. It must still import quantities 
of machinery, vehicles, fuel, lubricants, iron and 
steel manufactures, non-ferrous metals and manu- 
factures, and pharmaceuticals; but, stimulated by 
favorable government measures, the last few years 
have seen a very considerable broadening of the 
economy. This trend would appear to be a sound 
one, for it can count on a sizable and prosperous 
internal market, a skilled labor force, and a variety 
of raw materials easily accessible thanks to an ex- 
cellent transportation system. Although lacking 
good quality coal, the country could supply its fuel 
needs were the petroleum and hydroelectric re- 
sources more effectively organized. 

In spite of the ever-increasing unity of modern 
Argentina, the regional diversity which has been so 
characteristic throughout its history is still a real 
factor in the economy and culture. According to 
tradition and physical variations, there are seven 
major regions in Argentina: the Pampa, Mesopo- 
tamia, the Chaco, the Northwest, Cuyo, the Basin 
and Range, and Patagonia. 


THE PAMPA. Extending in a rough semi-circle 
with a 350-mile radius around the city of Buenos 
Aires, the Pampa contains 88 per cent of the coun- 
try’s cultivated land, three-fourths of its industries 
and transportation facilities, and two-thirds of its 
people. The monotonously flat to gently rolling 
landscape stretches out as far as the eye can see in 
every direction. Temperatures in Buenos Aires 
average 73.5° in January and 48° in July; precipi- 
tation is everywhere more than 20 inches, reaching 
almost 40 toward the northeast. 

Originally a uniform grassland with rich soils 
—an ideal year-round grazing ground for cattle— 
it has become differentiated since the introduction 
of agriculture into two subregions: the level south 
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and west, where pasture land alternates with exten- 
sive wheat fields; and the undulating north, where 
milder winters and late rains favor corn as the 
dominant crop, giving rise to smaller farms on 
which hogs and poultry play an important role. 
The river-front zone between Buenos Aires and 
Santa Fe contains the country’s greatest industrial 
and urban concentrations. Here are located pack- 
ing plants, grain and textile mills, refineries, ship- 
yards, metalworking plants, chemical plants, paper 
mills, and many others. Rosario, with about 700,000 
inhabitants, is the second city after the capital; but 
it is dwarfed by the latter, whose 3.5 million people 
rank it among the ten leading cities of the world, 


while the Federal District, also known as Greater 
Buenos Aires, has 5 million, or one out of every 


four citizens. 


MESOPOTAMIA. Between the Parana and Uru- 
guay Rivers lies Mesopotamia, the southern part of 
which has developed along lines not too different 
from the Pampa. Nevertheless, the greater humidity 
has made rice, rather than grain, the dominant crop. 
Toward the north the landscape changes to one of 
swamps, lakes, and sluggish streams, where settle- 
ment is confined mainly to the levees and divides, 
and cattle raising becomes almost the only activity. 
In Misiones Province, an area of early Jesuit In- 
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dian missions, the land rises again in a forested 
tableland along the Brazilian border. Here yerba 
mate, formerly a wild bush, is grown, as are bana- 
nas, citrus fruits, manioc, and tobacco; it is also the 
country’s major source of lumber. 


THE CHACO. Extending from the Parana River 
to the Andean ranges is the featureless, scrub-cov- 
ered Chaco. The climate is tropical, with pro- 
nounced wet and dry seasons and a rainfall that 
decreases toward the west. 

In the eastern part of the Chaco, the widespread 
felling of the quebracho tree for its tannin has 
been largely superseded by cotton, grown in the 


clearings. With the exception of the irrigated lands 
around Santiago del Estero, settlement in the west 
is confined to the vicinity of the railroad tracks, 
where lumbermen cut ties, fence posts, and fuel- 
wood from the scrub. Near the Bolivian border are 
the Campo Duran oil fields; part of the oil is re- 
fined locally, the rest is shipped by rail and river 
to the Pampa industrial area. 


THE NORTHWEST. The Andean ranges, lying 
perpendicular to the prevailing winds that blow 
across the Chaco, have an orographic precipitation 
on their wooded windward slopes that gives rise 
to numerous water courses which support irrigated 
farming in the valley bottoms, especially around 
Salta and Jujuy. Tucuman, with a population of 
235,000, is the leading city and produces 70 per 
cent of the nation’s sugar, allied with which is a 
paper industry utilizing the bagasse. Located at the 
base of the mountains, this city has traditionally 
been the gateway to the northwest as well as to 
Chile and Bolivia. An extension of the altiplano in 
these two countries constitutes the Argentine Puna, 
an arid plateau lying at an elevation of 12,000 feet. 
Its sparse, predominantly aboriginal population 
ekes out a precarious living by working in the tin, 
gold, borax, and sulphur mines or by planting po- 
tatoes and beans along the water courses. 
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CUYO. Between 27° and 36° South, the Andes 
attain their greatest elevations; Aconcagua, at 
23,029 feet, is the highest peak in the Americas. 
Meltwater from the snow fields flows out onto the 
desert that lies at the foot of the mountains, provid- 
ing water for irrigating the region’s 2.5 million 
acres of cropland. Although vineyards are indisput- 
ably predominant, orchards—from which fresh fruit 
is shipped as far as to the Northern Hemisphere— 
and olive groves are becoming increasingly popular, 
and a large amount of alfalfa is also grown as a 
supplement to the summer pastures in the moun- 
tains. Canneries and distilleries, of which there are 
more than a thousand in the two principal cities, 
Mendoza and San Juan, constitute the major indus- 
trial activities of the oases; but the nearby oil fields, 
the only ones near a large city, have led to con- 
siderable industrial diversification in Mendoza, 
which now has a population of nearly 200,000. 


THE BASIN AND RANGE. Touching all but one 
of Argentina’s major regions is a transition zone, 
the topography of which varies from flat to moun- 
tainous, and whose vegetation is steppe or scrub or 
desert. Its unifying feature is the juxtaposition of 


pre-Cambrian mountain blocks, and basins with in- 
terior drainage. In the La Rioja and Catamarca 
regions the mountains are so close together that the 
basins are reduced to mere pockets. In the south- 
east, on the other hand, a nearly level steppe merges 
imperceptibly with the Pampa, its monotony broken 
only occasionally by salt flats or widely separated 
ranges that are little more than isolated hills. 
Sparsely settled except on the windward sides of 
the easterly ranges, the most widespread economic 
activity is grazing: cattle in the basins, and sheep 
and goats in the mountains. The ranges are also 
a source of copper, silver, gold, tungsten, manga- 
nese, and building stone. The principal city of the 
region is Cérdoba, the nation’s third largest, with 
a population of 437,000. It benefits from its posi- 
tion on the edge of the Pampa, which makes it a 
center of communications between that area and 
the west and northwest. It also benefits from an 
abundant supply of hydroelectric power—now in 
short supply in the Pampa industrial zone—a fact 
which has led to the establishment of thriving fac- 
tories, notably some devoted to the making of chem- 
icals, shoes and leather, tobacco products, and auto- 
mobiles and parts. 
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